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bias his mind in the identification of the leaves.   Mr. Darwin's
letter, dated January 26, 1908, runs thus :
" I am sorry to say that Lynch did not suggest oak and
when we got a picture of an oak-leaf and compared the two
he was not much struck with the resemblance. But a Zoo-
logical friend who was with us agreed that they might be
more or less conventionalised oak-leaves. I don't suppose
Lynch is used to convention in art : he thought the leaves
more like nettle or perhaps dead-nettle (Lamiutri). I think
the scalloped edges of the leaves are, as I said, like certain
leaves which are considered oak-like. The plant I was
thinking of is Teucrium chamaedrys, and it is perhaps of
interest that the name chamaedrys is said to have been given
by Dioscorides to Teucrium lucidum^ which has much the
same leaves as T. ckamaedrys. There is also Veronica
chamaedrys with similar leaves ; and the oak-fern Polypodium
dryopteris in which the pinnae of the frond are less like oak
and not so like the leaves on your bust. Is it possible (as
my daughter suggests) that the priest is chewing leaves ?
I think Miss Harrison mentions buckthorn leaves being
chewed on some sacred occasion."
Thus the identification of the leaves on the bust as oak-
leaves, and with it my theory of the priest as a personification
of the oak, remains uncertain. I will only add that Miss
Darwin's proposal to identify as leaves of some sort the
things which project from the mouth of the younger face
seems to me excellent. It appears that at all oracular seats
of Apollo his priestess regularly chewed the laurel before she
delivered her prophecies in the name of the deity.1 By
chewing the sacred plant of her god she was probably
believed to fill herself with his sacred spirit. Perhaps in like
manner the candidate for the priesthood at Nemi chewed
oak-leaves in order to nerve- his arm for the fatal stroke.
It may have been with oak-leaves in his mouth, as well as
with sword in hand, that he advanced upon his adversary.
Can it be that in the face of the older man the artist has
purposely shown us a grinning empty mouth as if to indicate
that the sacred oak and with it the god had passed from
him to another ?
1 Lucian, Bis accu$atu$t I; J. Tzetzes, Scholia on Lycophron^ 6.